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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

may better quote this detail of death — in deep regret that 
so fine a spirit should have passed so swiftly: 

Thou art my love, 

And thou art death — 

Aye, thou art death 

Black and yet black. 

But I love thee, 

I love thee — 

Woe, welcome woe, to me! 

Of course Crane was something of an innovator in his 
poetic experiments. His free verse was different from Whit- 
man's; his use of the short line especially was a presage, 
and it may have influenced some of the poets — the Imagists, 
for example — who are now trying out its tunes. Ezra 
Pound, indeed, has somewhere spoken of him appreciatively. 
But if he rebelled against the older verse forms and took 
up a new instrument, he never quite became a master at it. 
He struck a few slight strains, and then passed it on. And 
it is for his work in prose that he will be longest remembered. 

H.M. 

REVIEWS 

COUNTERPOINT AND IMPLICATION 

The Charnel Rose, by Conrad Aiken. Four Seas Co. 

By inviting me to review my own book for Poetry, Miss 
Monroe puts me in an awkward position. I suspect that 
a part of her reason for doing this is that she fancies the 
author can be severer with himself — or shall I say, more 
accurately severe? — than anyone else can be. She puts me, 
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in a sense, on my honor to defeat myself. But one tires 
of shadow-boxing: there is no joy in it, for one's antagonist 
cannot retaliate. So I am going to be, for once, my own 
apologist. I do not mean by this that I am going to praise 
myself; any more, at least, than the artist who paints 
a self-portrait praises himself — which he does, in some de- 
gree, by the serious act of self-portraiture. What I do 
mean is that since, apart from any question of accomplish- 
ment, my aims in the writing of poetry interest me ex- 
traordinarily, and since I would like (naturally!) to see them 
more generally espoused, I shall discuss them naively and 
with candor. 

Suppose I begin with one statement with which every- 
one will agree: that it is the aim of every work of art to 
evoke, or to suggest. There is no quarrel here. What 
artists will disagree on is as to how this shall be done. Some 
think it should be accomplished by methods mainly denota- 
tive — or realistic: they argue that the best way to imply is 
(in the correct degree) to state. Others believe the method 
should be mainly connotative: they argue that the best way 
to state is (in the correct degree) to imply. Both elements, 
of course, enter into every work of art, and the only real 
difference at the bottom is quantitative; yet it is sufficient 
to account for such wide areas as lie between the work of 
Masters, let us say, on the one hand, and that of Boden- 
heim on the other. The one is solid, the other diaphanous; 
and the difference in tactile quality may be followed even 
into the choice of language itself; for we see Masters pre- 
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ferring the precise, and as it were the square, and Boden- 
heim preferring the tenuous and the abstract; Masters em- 
ploying the object or thing, and Bodenheim the quality 
of the thing. This is simple enough. But the affair be- 
comes more complex when we observe that any individual 
artist is not to be confined to one region in this regard, but 
continually wanders up and down this gamut, striking now 
at the denotative and now at the connotative chords, never 
perfectly' certain, in fact, which method is the more truly 
effective; and, of course, obeying not merely a theory but, 
quite as often, the dictates of compulsions more unconscious. 
It is going only a step further to note that the larger the 
medium in which a poet works, the wider and more fre- 
quent will be his rangings of this gamut. 

It was to make more possible this delicious (and some- 
what irresponsible?) ranging of the gamut that I evolved 
the symphonic form used in The Jig of Forslin, The Char- 
nel Rose, and Senlin. I will not pretend that this was at 
the outset entirely conscious or clear. Theory always comes 
second in these cases. It was partly a natural enough ambi- 
tion for more room, partly the working of some complex 
which has always given me a strong bias towards an archi- 
tectural structure in poetry analogous to that of music. In 
the three parts of Earth Triumphant, anyone who cares to 
wade through fifteen hundred more or less impeccable octo- 
syllabic couplets will find already a groping towards 
symphonic arrangement, though it is exceedingly rudimen- 
tary. In Disenchantment, which was given the sub-title 
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A Tone Poem, the idea of variation of form was developed, 
though not far. In The Charnel Rose it was first con- 
sciously elaborated, though with errors in proportion. And 
finally in Forslin and Senlin it achieved something like a 
logical outcome. 

What I had from the outset been somewhat doubtfully 
hankering for was some way of getting contrapuntal effects 
in poetry — the effects of contrasting and conflicting tones 
and themes, a kind of underlying simultaneity in dissimi- 
larity. It seemed to me that by using a large medium, divid- 
ing it into several main parts, and subdividing these parts 
into short movements in various veins and forms, this was 
rendered possible. I do not wish to press the musical analo- 
gies too closely. I am aware that the word symphony, as 
a musical term, has a very definite meaning, and I am aware 
that it is only with considerable license that I use the term 
for such poems as Senlin or Forslin, which have three and 
five parts respectively, and do not in any orthodox way de- 
velop their themes. But the effect obtained is, very roughly 
speaking, that of the symphony, or symphonic poem. 
Granted that one has chosen a theme — or been chosen by a 
theme! — which will permit rapid changes of tone, which 
will not insist on a tone too static, it will be seen that there 
is no limit to the variety of effects obtainable: for not only 
can one use all the simpler poetic tones (let us for conven- 
ience represent any five such simple poetic tones, each com- 
posing one separate movement to be used in a symphony, 
as a, b, c, d, e) ; but, since one is using them as parts of a 
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larger design, one can also obtain novel effects by placing 
them in juxtaposition as consecutive movements: such as 
ab, ac, cae. For a, it is clear, if it is preceded by c and fol- 
lowed by e, is not quite the same as a standing alone. Some- 
thing has happened to it. A peculiar light has been 
cast across it, which throws certain parts of it into stronger 
relief than others; and a itself reacts on c (retrospectively) 
and, a moment later, on e. In a sense, therefore, we have 
created a new poetic unit, cae, a unit of which the char- 
acteristic pleasure it affords us is really contrapuntal, since 
it works upon us through our sense of contrast. Each 
added movement further complicates the tone-effect, adds 
color to the hover of reverberations, creates a new composite 
unit. And we get finally a whole major section of the 
symphony so constructed of contrasts and harmonies; which 
in turn, if we are careful, will differ clearly in general tone 
from the next major part. And here the same principles 
apply. Part II, for example, following Part I, and pre- 
ceding Part HI, is by no means the same affair from the 
point of view of tone-effect, as Part II transferred so as to 
be Part IV. Thus Part IV of The Jig of Forslin (which 
deals with Forslin's religious debauch) owes much of its ef- 
fect to its position following Part III, which deals with his 
caprices among lamias and vampires: an effect which origi- 
nally, as Part II, it did not obtain. It was transferred for 
that reason. 

All this, I must emphasize, is no less a matter of emo- 
tional tone than of form; the two things cannot well be 
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separated. For such symphonic effects one employs what 
one might term emotion-mass with just as deliberate a re- 
gard for its position in the total design as one would em- 
ploy a variation of form. One should regard this or that 
emotional theme as a musical unit having such-and-such a 
tone quality, and use it only when that particular tone-qual- 
ity is wanted. Here I flatly give myself away as being in 
reality in quest of a sort of absolute poetry, a poetry in 
which the intention is not so much to arouse an emotion 
merely, or to persuade of a reality, as to employ such emo- 
tion or sense of reality (tangentially struck) with the same 
cool detachment with which a composer employs notes or 
chords. Not content to present emotions or things or sen- 
sations for their own sakes — as is the case with most poetry — 
this method takes only the most delicately evocative aspects 
of them, makes of them a keyboard, and plays upon them 
a music of which the chief characteristic is it's elusiveness, 
its fleetingness, and its richness in the shimmering over- 
tones of hint and suggestion. Such a poetry, in other words, 
will not so much present an idea as use its resonance. It is 
the apotheosis of the poetic method which we have called 
implication. It is a prestidigitation in which the juggler's 
bottles or balls are a little too apt, unfortunately, to be alto- 
gether invisible. 

I have left myself little space for comment on The Char- 
nel Rose, of which this paper is supposed to be a review. In 
the title poem the reader may observe, if he wishes, this 
method in process of ghostly evolution: it is, for example, 
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working much more efficiently and consistently in the third 
and fourth parts than in the first and second, which seem 
indeed, by contrast, a trifle mawkish and archaic. Even so, 
the variation of tone has not been carried far enough: a 
little more statement and a little less implication would 
have been a good thing, for it verges on the invertebrate. 
If the poem is objected to for its decadence, however, it 
should be recalled that the decadence is, as it happens, im- 
plied in the conception, and that the conception has merely 
been permitted, and in my opinion rightly, to divulge it- 
self. I should object to being called a decadent (as one or 
two have already called me) merely because of this poem, or 
because of a few passages in Forslin, equally compelled by 
the thesis. In Senlin, the other long poem in the volume, 
the conception is not decadent, and neither, therefore, is 
the treatment. The tone is acid, humorous, ironic. In 
general, too, I think the artistic problem has been a good 
deal better solved. It lacks here and there the opulence and 
gleam of parts of The Charnel Rose, but it makes up for 
it in precision, sharpness, and economy. (One always praises 
economy when one is running out of funds.) The theme 
is the problem of personal identity, the struggle of the in- 
dividual for an awareness of what it is that constitutes his 
consciousness; an attempt to place himself, to relate him- 
self to the world of which he feels himself to be at once 
an observer and an integral part. Reports that Senlin is 
— or was — a real person are erroneous. Variations, the 
remaining series of lyrics, was an experiment in modula- 
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tion of emotion-tone. I do not feel that it was particu- 
larly successful. A theory should not be practiced in cold 
blood, and I am afraid that in this case the compulsion was 
not for all items sufficiently strong. 

It remains, finally, to point out the profound danger of 
the method I have been outlining: the danger, I mean, that 
one's use of implication will go too far, and that one will 
cheat the natural human appetite for something solid and 
palpable. One cannot, truly, dine — at least every evening — 
on, as Eliot would remark, "smells of steaks in passage- 
ways." One must provide for one's symphony a sufficiently 
powerful and pervasive underlying idea — and, above all, 
make it sufficiently apparent. Whether the time will come 
when we shall be satisfied with implication for its own sake, 
no one, of course, can guess. In the meantime, one must 
compromise to the extent that one hopes for success. By 
which I'm not sure that I mean I compromise. 

Conrad Aiken 

on "the movement" 

The New Era in American Poetry, by Louis Untermeyer. 

Henry Holt & Co. 
The Advance of English Poetry in the Twentieth Century, 

by William Lyon Phelps. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Our Poets of Today, by Howard Willard Cook, with an 

introduction by Percy MacKaye. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

The New Movement in poetry is more than a name or 
a hope. It has definitely arrived, if one may judge by the 
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